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TELEVISION AND THE PUBLIC LIBRARY! 
A Study of the State of the Art 
as Revealed by Library Literature 

V 

During the 1950 's library TV service con6;iyted of 
the production broadcast, of such programs a> book re- 
views and interviews, children's and young adults' shows, 
panel discussions, and game shows* The reasoijs for TV pro- 
gramming included publicity for the library, the encour- ' 
ageiftent of reading, pWic .service , and^e app^^ to man's 
.creativity. The 196o''s .saw a decllA in library program- 
r.ing, although tho ?«opular children's ^bowp and book re- 
views continued."" ^Instead of producing their pyn. shows, # 
csome libraries sponsored %hB viewing 6f ETV shows in the 
library} this method was' effectively used with high school 
eVivalency programs. 

Use of broadcast television declined further in* the 
- ' \.'' \ 

' 1970^' s with the development of cable a?V services. Some 

libraries owned cable channels, while others served as 

community., 'cable centers, being administrative agencies foi* 

local channels and aiding the public in the use of pu)^lic 

Recess-, channels.- Cable TV led to the use of TV as a ito- 
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enables a patron to receive visual answers on his TV 
to his telephoned, refergnoe questions. 

writers forecast -any uses for cable W In the future, 
such as centralized storage centers for microfilmed, docu- 
ments Which could be retrieved and viewed on cable TV. 
Others 'suggest more spefial-interest programs directed 
to specific neighborhoods. . The technology exists for 
many of the forecasted uses, but financial factors are 
obstacleB. " • • 
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^ INTRODUCTION . , . 

•Television has b^en called a slumbering giant be- 
cause its full potential as an educational and informa- 
tional tool has yet to be realized.^ By I969 over 95 per 
cent of American .'households spent more than one-fourth of 
their waKing hours in front of the television screen. 
The average male viewer will watch over 3iOOO entire dayst 
roughly nine full years 1 of television between .the ages of 

three and 65. By the .time a child enters kindergarten 

i ' 
he has already spent more hours learning about his world 

• •• ' 

from ^iaia--television/ than the hotirs he wo.uld spend in a 
college classroom earning a B.A. degree.^ Thege statistics 
suggest that TV is a major educational medium^ whose powers 
librarians should utilize. . / 

E^er sihee television was introduped to the public in 
the 19^Q's, librarians have ye en interested in its pos- 
sible ajaplications to library service.- In the^ past. few 
years, the slumbering giaht has begun to awaken, and with 
this awakening has come renev/ed tliscussion by librarians 
about how the public .library can us^ TV to serve the needs , 
of its patrons. / 



iii 

This study was aimed' at the relationship between 
television and the public library from the early stages 
of its formation in the 1950 's through the present ex- 
pansion. This purpose was Achieved by an analysis of 
the English-language books, speeches, papers, and journal 
articles which have been indexed in Library Literature, as, 

well as those discovered through bibliographies. This 

,.0 

study began with 1957 1 the year in which R. 0. Owens pre-. 

* 

sented •*An Analysis of the Literature -Writt.en on Television 
as It Relates to the Xibrary** as a master's thesis to 
Atlanta University. <r Because Owens' paper, presented a 



thoroug^i analysis of iJhe ^iierature until that da-t^, this 

■ ' / . ^ - " ■ ■ V 

* study has not duplicated tUe previous research. 

^The articles examined, here have been analyzed ac- 
cording to the type of article and'tke date "pf publication. 

^The information has been presented.^-in tabular form, fol- 
lowed by a discussiori of the related material. ' This biblio- 
graplTfiC analysis is followed by a history of the relation- 
ship A)etween TV and the public library from the mid-1950 's 
through the early 197C)'s. This history is illustrated by 

I? 

the profiles of the television usage of two public libraries. 

The first is the Detroit Public Library, chosen to represent 
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the late 1950 's^ The second is the Mobile Public Library i 
representing the 1970 's. These two examples were selected 
because their television usage has been outstanding in 
quality, yet typical of the types of programs other lib- 
raries of the period v^ere alca providing^ Another .fac- 

I' 

tor was the information available permitting the most 
complete portraits, 

A brief history of television prefaces this paper 
to provide background information on both broadcast and 
cable television. It " is necessary to know the course 6f 
television's development in order to uriderstand the' lib- 
rary^s relationship with TV, since the spread of tele- 

vision is directly related to the library's access to it 

/' 

and use of it. 



A BRIEF HISTORY OF TELEVISION 

^ Broadcast Television ^ 
Although the beginnings of television reach back 

4 

r-4nto the 1920*8 > the real development of this medium 
did not come until Vladimir Zworykin perfected an elec- 
tronic scanning devicjs and a picture tube in 1931* By 
1939 television had made such advances that the National 
Broad.casting Company could 'telecast from the New York 
World's Fair. The Columbia Broadcasting Syptr; the 
Allen B, .i)u Mont Laboratories soon followed suit with 
their own 'broadcasts. The Federal' Communications Commis- 
sion approved c^mn^arcial television for July 1, 19^1. By 

the end of that year thete wei*e six stations 'in the United 

j 

States broadcasting to ten thousand setsi one half of 
those stations and sets were in New York City,-^ 

The diversion of parts and equipment to military use 
during World War II slowed the development of television! 
but its growth was not completely halted. By January of 
19^8 there were 102^000 sets in the United States? two- 
thirds of these were in New York. The number of homes with 
sets had doubled by April, and continued to increase with 
the manufacture of nearly one million sets d^uring that year 
There were then 2^+ stations broadcasting in 15 cities. At 
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this time th© first network was formed to link New York, 

« 

Schenectady, and Philadelphia for nightly programs;* 

A four year moratorium called by the F» C. on 
new station permits froze the growth of television from 
January 1948 to July 1952. During this time the F. C. C. 

CO 

'Studied the allocation of channel assignments. Since the 
number of channels was limited to the twelve Very High 
Frequency (VHF) bands and TV reception restricted to a 
radius of 30 to 100 miles from the transmitting antanna, 
the F, C. C» wanted to spread the stations out so the en- 
tire nation couJLd have television coverage. As a result 
of the F. C, C.rs study, two stations broadcasting on the 
same channel wJre required to be at least 190 miles apart. 
Also, television was confined to 63 major metroijolitan 
areas having nearly three-fifths of the United States 
population within their reception range. ^ ^ 

The number of homes with TV increased steadily due 
to lowered costs and the improved quality of programs. 

In 1951 • after ten years of commercial broadcasting, three- 

/ 

fourths of American homes had TV sets. By the early 1960*s 
nearly 90 per cent of American f?imilies had at least one 
set in working order. This percentage had increased 
another f5ve points by 1970.^ 
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A new opportunity for growth came to television in 
1952 in the form of 70 new channels on the Ultra High Fre- 
quency iUHF) 'ba^s. At first these channels had little 
effect on broadoasting, since few sets were equipped to 
receive themj by I960 only eight per cent of American 
households had. sets equipped for UHF reception. In 1962. 
however, the F. C. C. stepped in to insure that the new 
UHF stations would be able to compete with the VHP stations 
by requiring ?11 sets manufactured after April 196^ to be 
ejquipped for UHF reception. As a result, by 1970 63 per 
cent of American families had a set capable of receiving 

UHF signals. 7 

Television became" so popular that many families 
bought two or more sets. Between i960 and 1970 the num- 
ber of two-set households tripled to 3I per centi eleven 
per cent of American homes had three or more sets. One 
reason for these increases was the introduction of color 
' television, which was just becoming available in i960. 
By 1970 color sets were in over one-third of American homes 

Not only did the viewing audience expand during the 
decade of I960 to 1970 1 the broadcast industry, itself, 
also grew. The number of VHF stations increased from ^^+0 
to 508, while UHF stations rrcw from 75 to over 180. I.'.any 



of these UHF stations were among the ranks of the education- 
al stations, which increased from 4if to M during the I960* 
These figures seem to indicate that television is a healthy 
and growing industry with s^pawerful influence to wield. 

Cable Television 

Community Antenna Television (CATV) , which was the 
forerunner of calMe television, was invented in the late 
1940 's by TV servicemen in small towns which had poor or 
no TV reception due to interference from geographic fea- 
tureso These men built sensitive , high-mast antennas on 
hills "or mountains to pick up the television signals that ^ 
had been blocked out. For the cost of an installation 
fee and a monthly service charge, local people could have 
their television sets hooked up to one of these antennas 
by means of coaxial cables. The first CATV company.. Pan- 
ther Valley Television, was formed in Lansford, Pennsyl- 
vania in 1950. Ten years later there^were approximately 
6^0 CATV systems. At this point, CATV systems were almost 
entirely local operations and CATV was only a substitute 
for over-the-air television where its broadcast si^^als^ ' 
could not reach. For these reasons commercial television 
v/as unconcerned about CATV. 
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However, CATV soon began to expand Into a new role, 
which is exemplified by the San Diego system.- In I96I 

'San Diego was served by all three na.^^ networks, but in 
that year cable TV^O was introduced to bring in the sig- . 
nals of four independent stations in Los Angeles. Ev_- 

■* dently, these extra stations were what the j>\iY >8d, 
because the San Diego system is now the largest in the 
United States with 25,000 subscribers. Soon other cable 
companies sprang up to provide similar services to other 
cities. 

Further expansion of cable came with the introduc- 
tion of color television. Since color reception i^s more , 
sensitive to interference] cable companies entered commer- 
cially well^-served cities to offer a high-quality color 
picture. When this did not attract enough subscribers, 
cable companies added high-interest programming that was 
not available on network or independent stations. Sports 
events were the most attractive offering, but some special 
programs for Black and Spanish -American neighborhoods have 
been shown. Local programming had been offered before by 

.many cable companies in the fonn of news tickers, wefither \ 
instrument panels and amateur performances, but the cable 

' companies in larger cities, especially Ne\i York, were the 
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first to provide a higher level of locaj. programming. With 

these developments, cable television became 6 viable sup- 

f 

plement to over-the-air TV, with suggestions of an even 
greater ' ■ * o come, ' ^ 

Broddcas-c television con::;anies feared this challenge 
to their stati'ons. The P. C. C, und^r pressure frorii the 
broadcast industry 'and believing i;ts ovm licensed UHP\ sta- 
tions were threatened, banned tjie importation of 'distant 
signals into the largest 100 markets containing 8? per 
cent of American viewers, Howe\fer, by the late 1960's the 
opposition to cable began to lessen ^s the broadcast in- 
dustry began ^0 buy into cable systems. Finally, the F, C. C. 
recommended to Congress that the top 100 markets bfe re- 
opened, though tTie F. t. C. would still maintain strong 
regulatory control over the cable industry. One of the 
F', 0, C,*s regulations, is that new franchises must provide 
a minimum of one channel for public access as well as local 
government and ^education channels. However, this regula- 
tion does not define what constitutes local programming, 
eo that many cabxe operators confine their efforts to a 
camera fixed on a panel of weather instruments with a ticker 
flRshin^r newG acrosr. the bottom of the screen. 



With the opening of the top 100 markets to distant' 
signals, cable franchis.es fiiushroomed. The 640 systems 
that served 65,000 subscribers in I960 had expanded to 
2,500 systems serving 4.9 million subscribers in 1971. 
Since that year aiiother 250 systems have been formed tc 
serve another one million households. Now at least 9 per 
cent of all American households with television are served 
by cable TV,^^, ' ' . 

Currently, the typical cable system is small, serv- , 
ing an average of 2,000 subscribers i but recently, larger 
companies have been entering the field. One-tenth of the 
cable indus?try now belongs to TelePr^bmpTer Corporation, 
which serves 600,000 subscribers* Almost one-half of the 
cable systems in the United States are owned by companies 
that have other communications interests i over-the-air 
broadcasters control 30 per cent of the cable systems, 
newspapers and publishers control 12 per cent, and tele- 
phone companies have 5 P<^r cent,''"^ This means that 4? per 
cent of the cable systems are owned by other members of 
the communications media. The F. C. C. has begun an in- 
vestigation into the ownership patterns in the cable indus 
try in order to protect the public's interest in what may 
become the major communi C8 ti ons m.edium. Progress has been 



slowt howeverr so, that the results of the study may come 
too late for action. •'•^ 

Everyone connected vyith the cable industry .seems to 
-predict a bright future for the medium. Its potential 
lies not so, much in its x^urrent usesi as in the nature 
of the actual cable. Unlike over-the-air signals which 
can interfere with each other, cable signals running on 
wires are isolated from interference; therefoi*e, the 
number of signals running along one cable and into each 
subscriber's set is limited only by technology. Most 
cable systems presently provide twelve to 24 channels, 
but 40 will soon be standard. Developers are predicting 
that the use of dual cables and other ianovations will 
eventually allov/ 250 or more channels to be available to 
eacn receiver. The cable also has the -potential for two 
way transmission; experiment:; are now underway to make 
two-way trane^mission financially feasible. 

\^1iat <ioes all this mean for cable television? In 

••The V/ired Nation" Ralph Lee Smith forecasts a communi- 

cations revolution I 

In addition to the telephone^ and to radio 
and television programs now available, there 

can come into homes and Into business places 
audio, video and facsimile transmissions that 



will prov3.de nawspapersi mail service, bankirtg and- 
shopping facilities, data from libraries and 
other storage centers, school curricula and 
other forms of information too numerous to speci- 
fy. In short, every home and office will contain 
a coromunicatiojis^ center of a breadth and flexi- 
bility to influence^ every aspect of private and. 
community lif?.!^ . " , 

Smith has touched upon a few of the possibilities for 
cable I other writers discuss its* use for meter reading, 
poll taking, burglar and fire alarms, interpersonal com- 
munications, and much more. With the prediction that by 

f , .. 

1985 60 to 85 per cent of American homes will be served by 

S 

cable systems,17 the ramifications of cable television's 
potential are great indeed. The future seems to hold a 
single unified system ^fTleVtrsfii^^^o^un^ for all 
kinds of mersages — by( picture, sound, or priwfc=^t the 
choice of the sender and receiver. 

Howeveri present events indicate that this bright 
forecast is unlikely to become a reality. The problem 
with establishing cable TV throughout the United States 
is not where to put the wires, but who will exercise con- 
trol over them. Cable television's fate is being deter- 
mined by a political and economic berttle between the cable 
industry and the giant telephone and broadcast companies 
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who are determined to buy into cable television to thwart 
Its threat to their prosperity and power. Meanwhile, the 
public has fev; spokesmen outside of the F» C. C. i whose 
powers are limited^ 
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Bibliographic Analysis 

This paper has attempted to be an exhaustive study 
of materials concerning the use of television by public 
libraries. Library Literature was the major source for . 
the articles examined. Other materials were discovered 
through card catalogs and the bibliographies of books and 
articles. Table 1 iy;^sents some basic information about 
the articles discussed in this paper. 

Most of the articles were published in one of two 
periods. The first of these, the late 1950's to early 
1960's, was the time when television was spreading to 
become a common hcasehold commodity. The articles writ- 
ten during this period about television and the library 
were almost entirely descriptive of particular programs 
used on broadcast television. The second period is the 
early 1970' s. Most of the articles from this period 
dealt with cable television (one article out of one in 
1970, eleven out of 14 in 1972, eleven of twelve in 1973 t 

and nine of ten in 1974, through August. This can be 

\ 

explained by the sudden expansion of cable TV which began 
in the late 1960'8 and continues today. Over half of the 
articles about cable television were discussions of the 
uses of cable and descriptions of particular programs. 
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The remaining cable articles were either brief news notices 
or articles written to urge librarians to become involved 
with cable TYj these latter articles often included fran-' 
chlse information. The fewest articles appeared during 
the I960' s I which was the ps-'iod when the novelty of 
broadcast television had worn off and the potential of 
cable television had not yet been, discovered. 

Four articles have been indicated on Table 1 under 
the category of videotape. Videotape is a field of study 
in its own right* and therefore has not been included in 
this survey, with the exception of these four articles which 
describe libraries* uses of videotape in preparation for 
the arrival of cable service to their communities. 

Most of the articles analyzed were concerned with 
libraries in the United S,tates, Only five articles came 
from British or Canadian journals. In addition, a few news 
notices in American journals mentioned Canadian libraries. 
Either Canadian and British librarians have not been great- 
ly interested in the uses of television for library service, 
or no one has taken the time to write articles on the 
subject. 

An overwhelming majority of the authors were librarians 
includln/^ three library professors, one public library con- 



Bultantt and one A. L, A. council member. The occuijations 
of three authors could not be discovered , but theii^articles 



suggested they v/ere also librarians. Non-librarian wrTters 
Included one member of a library board of directors » one 
ovmer-manager of a TV station, and an educational TV. en- 
gineering specialist* 

Very few of the authors wrote^ more than one article 
on the subject of television and the public library, ^ 
Charles Gilbert » television producer of the Public Rela- 
tions Department of the St, Louis Public Library » wrote two 
articles in the late 1950* si one was for the MLA Quarterly « 
the other for Library Journal , James Dance und Kenneth 
King, both from the Detroit Public Library, co-authored 
two articles about radio and television. The first ap- 
peared in The UNESCO Bulletin for Libraries in 1957 i the 
second v/as published in the June 1962 issue of Michigan 
Libraries , The UNESCO Bulletin also carried an article by 
Dance on the future of television in the librarj'. The 
most recent author to publish more than one article was 
Kenneth Dowlin from the Natrona County (Wyoming) Public 
Library. His firsit article, appearing in the June 1970 
issue of V/yomin^ Lib rar y . Roundup , described the use of 
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cable TV in his library. His other articlcb, which was 
about television and the library in general, especially 
the technical equipment, appeared in The V/ilson Lib- 
rary Bulletin in May, 1973. 
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A HISTORY OF THE REUTIONSHIP BETWEEN, THE 
PUBLIC LIBRARY AND TELEVISION 

Broadcast TV . 
lijfie 1950 's 

During the late 1950' s public libraries experimented 
with a wide variety of television shows. It was not only 
the libraries in large cities, such as Detroit, St. Louis. 
Baltimore, and Milwaukee, that made use of television 
broadcasting; medium-size cities, such as Tulsa. Louis- 
ville. Kalamazoo, and St. Joseph. Missouri, also produced 
one or more programs each. 

Libraries created programs for var5ous segments of the 
viewing ^ujUence. Six programs were aimed at children . 
(see Table 2)i three shows were geared for teenagers. 
Women were the target audience for three programs, either 
because of the topic or the time of the broadcast. The 
remaining thirteen programs were intended for adults or 

the entire family. 

With one bi-monthly exception, the library programs 
of the 1950 's were broadcast on a weekly basis. Thirteen 
of the regular programs were 30 minutes in length, al- 
though two of these were eventually shortened to 15 
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minutes. Four of the regular .programs were I5 minutes 
long. The programs which were broadcast as special series 
(rather than on a regular basis) were almost en>tirely 30 

minutes in length. 

Perhaps the simplest program to produce was tha book 
review presented by a librarian on an already^ existent 
show. This approach was used twice in the fifties j one 
was n 38 week series of three minute reviews by a librarian 
appearing on ihe nationally telecast Christopher show on 
Sunday mornings. The other use of ' this approach was by 
the St. Joseph, Missouri Public Library, whose libr.arian 
appeared for five to 15 minuted each week on a local show 
for women. 

Children's programs were one of the three types of 
library shows most commonly produced. Usually, the child- 
ren's programs were concerned with stories, either straight 
forward story-telling by a librarian or an experienced 
teller, or a combination of reading and dramatisation by 
children or puppets. A related program by the Detroit 
Public Library explored ways in which parents and children 
could enjoy books together. The only children's program 
which war, not based on stories was a series made for the 
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Girl Scouts about newspapers and television. ^ 
The most common type of library-produced program was 
based on the book review. Two formats were used to pre- 
sent these reviews. First i the straight-forward book 
talk or reviev/ was usually given by a librarian! although 
one library alternated the librarian with guest reviewers 
from thjs community. The second type of book reviev; in- 
volved an interview I the St. Louis Public Library spon- 
sored a program of this type for several years. On "My 
Favorite Reading" famous visitors to the city and out- 
standing members of tlrc community were interviewed by a 
librarian on the subjects of their workt interests f and 
favorite bookj the guest then read a selection from his. 
favorite title. Two other libraries used similar pro- 
grams in which a librarian would interview an expert on 
a topic, thon the two would discuss books on ^that subject. 

A wide selection of library TV programs can be gathered 
together under the subject heading "Cultural", ipor ex- 
ample', Baltimore's Enoch Pratt Free Public Library join- 
ed with an art gallery to make "Key to the Ages", an infor- 
mal discussion by library and gallery personnel on notable 
historical novels and their cultural background} these 
discussions wore illustrated by slides, films, and picture r^. 



other cultural programs ranged from library-sponsored 
films on Shakespeare, th« Renaissance, and the history 
of the written word to interviews with contemporary • 
authors or local artists and craftsmen. 

"a few libraries created programs for teenagers. Two 
such programs used panel discussions by young adults 
about books and films on a selected topic* A similar 
program used a single book which all the panelists had 
read as the topic for discussion? latert this show added 
variety with role-playing, skits, and guests. 

Libraries experimented with other types of shows 
as well. One library picked up the popular quiz show 
format, having panelists compete to solve puszles based 
on scrambled book titles. In contrast, the Enoch Pratt 
Library sponsored informative shows such as a seven-week 
series entitled '^Bringing Up Baby" i each week a film 
was follov/ed by a panel discusteion by pediatricians. In 
St# Louis the library supplemented its regular features 
with specials, such* as "What People Are Reading and Why^' 
and programs for special occasions such as Children's ^ 
Book Week. 

Libraries became involved in television for several 
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reasons. The Kalamazoo Public Library believed it was 

good publicity to be on television along side of Lucy» . 

Ed Sullivan, Kdv/ard R. Murrow, and "other household gods''.^^ 

Many libraries -believed their TV shows encouraged reading 

among children and adults, .'he St. Joseph Public Library 

viewed television as a means of advertising specific 

library activities. Detroit reje^cted this exploitation 

of library services and resources; instead, that library 

emphasized man^s creativity and educational aspects with 

cultural programs^ ^^Baltimore and St, Louis took a public 

service Approach. These views were summarized by C. 

Walter Stone when he wrote in the September 1958 issue of 

Illinois Libraries I 

Discerning use of broadcast time by libraries 
(on both commercial and educational stationsj can 
accomplish much tnore than bring* people into a 
library building or lead them to ask for specific 
books I recordings, films, or other materials* 
Wheri addressed to a well-defined audience (taking 
age levels I background and interests into ac- . 
count) , carefully produced radio and TV programs 
may assist the intelligent youngster or adult to 
think more seriously about himself, his neigh- 
bors, and the world in which he lives, as well 
as come to appreciate and enjoy more fully the 
culture which surrounds him. As by-products of 
the process, good programs also win respect for 
libraries as institutions and for librarians as 
individuals worth knowing, 20 

The Detroit Public Library provides a comprehen- ^ 
sive example of library broadcasting in the 1950* s. 
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Since 1955 the library has sponsored an educational TV 



channel with civic and educational groups in the city. 




Ralph Ulvoling, the library's director i summarized the 

library's philosophy about television in this wayj 

Today progressive public libraries are not 
only concerned with satisfying the intellectual 
desires that exist in people, but they see their 
responsibility as including the awakening of in- 
terests in subjects of which many persons were 
almost totally unaware* Educational television 
is a peculiarly useful medium for accomplish- 
ing this,,,. No library I of course i believes 
that a half-hour program for thirteen weeks will 
educate, but as a means of arousing interests 
which will lead to more sustained reading effort, 
television is recognized as an invaluable ele- 
ment In its educational program for the community, 

The library put this philosophy into action by pro- : 

\ 

ducing programs for the full age-span of the viewing ^ 
audience, which included a wide selection from the vari- 
ous program types. Foryoung adults Detroit sponsored 
"Young America Looks at Books*' • This program, which ran 
on radio for several years before being transferred to TV, 
was an extemporaneous discussion moderated by the Young 
Adult Librarian utilizing a panel of four high school 
students discussing a book which all had read. Later, 
the title was changed to "Be Your Best Self "^ and the 
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approach became more general with the panel discussing 
a different subject each weakf such as careers or etiquette 
and describing books which could help teenagers solve 
problems in that area. Another year the title became 
"Young America Looks at Life** and the panel delved into 
more abstract subjects, such as maturity and individual 
rights. Variety was achieved by the addition of skits, 
role-playing, and guest panelists who served as resource 
persons. Whatever its title, the show attempted to deal 
with controversial books or subjects that the youth could 
easily identify with from their own experiences.- 

Children's interests were met by "Story Hour"*, 
which offered two stories in a 30 minute prograu. After 
eight months the show was shortened to one 15 minute 
story under the title •*Storytime*'. In each case a wide 
selection of stories was presented by experienced tellers. 

The library presented several family programs. One 
was "Family Booktime", a 15 minute summer series demon- 
strating ways in which children and parents could enjoy 
books together. Another show for the entire family was 
called "Title Hunt". This game show presented a series 
of puzzles based on scrambled bo,pk titles. Two panels of 
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library patrons, librariang, and special guests competed 
to solve the puzzles from clues given about the books. 
The library believed that "Title Hunt" created a favor- 
able climate of opinion for books and reading' and pro- 
voked interest in the titles used in the puzzles. 

For adults, the library offered a 30 minute program 
entitled "Books in Action", consisting of book reviews, 
interviews of library personnel, reading aloud, drama, 
film clips, and other activities. Later, the ^how was 
condensed to I5 minutes of book ne.ws and reviews. Each 
of the ten librarians who examined books for purchase was 
responsible for a six week segment of the program 1 this 
method required little extra work for the librarians 
because the book reviev/s were part of their daily activ- 
ity and only needed a final polish for presentation over 
the a,ir. 

The library •s regular programs--Vexe suiSplemented by 
film series broadcasts. A JO week series on Shakespeare 
was sponsored jointly by the library and the Friends of 
the Library, A second film series explored the Renaissance 
and a third provided a history of the written word. Filmed 
interviews of seven contemporary authors by a New York 
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Herald Tribune columnist comprised another popular series. 

The i960 '8 

The proportion of library programs for different seg- 
ments of the viewing audience changed in the 1960*s from 
the 1950 "s. Young adult programs were reduced from 
three to gne (sea Table 2). Children's programs were 

also reduced from six to four, and two of these four were 

c 

only brief segments v/ithin a non-library sponsored show. 
The remainder of library television shows were intended 
for the whole family or for adults only. The toftal num- 
ber of programs was lower in the 1960 's, 22 as opposed to 
31 in the late 1950 's. 

As in the 1950* s^ the library offered its programs 
at intervals that ranged from daily to monthly. The ma- 
jority of shows were weekly. Second in frequency were the 
bi-monthly shows, followed by the daily 20- to 60-second 
book reviews and the single monthly show. The length of 
the programs also varied, ranging from less than 15 min- 
utes up to two hours, but most programs were in the 30 
minute category. 

More and more libraries in medium-sized cities began 
to experiment with television in the 1960»s. Dearborn and 
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Jackson, Michigan, Great Falls, Montana, Decatur, and Al- 
bany all joined the ranks of televising librari6s. These 
medium-sized libraries out-numbered the libraries in 
large cities which were televising in the 1960's. Miami, 
New York Cit\f ^ and Atlanta j;/ined Detroit during thai 
decade f 

The most common type of libr^iry television program in 
the 1960's continued to be the book review. Most of 
these shows used the book-centered interv'^iew format. 
Only one program continued the review by a librarian* A 
new approach to the book review came in 1965 when a group 
of Illinois libraries co-sponsored two xypes of daily spot 
reviews. "Off the Press** was a ten-second promotion of 
current books, "Open Book" was a 20- to 60-second review 
or book talk of an old or new book. 

Children's programs seemed to decline, since only one 
article described a story program in the 1960's, However: 
the shows may have continued # but without much notice in 
library publications. Two non-story children's programs 
consisted of book reviews during segments of non-library 
children's shows i one of these review segments was a monthly 
feature using puppets, while the other was more frequent 
and used ihe J^tandard format of a librarian's visit, 

ERiC 



The young adult program in the 1960*s was a contin- 

/ 

uation of Detroit's earlier show. Also a continuation of 
the 1950 's was the game show "Title Hunt". Two new game 
shows did appear during the X960*s. The 1961 show "Num- 
ber Please I" by the Dearborn, Michigan library resembled 
"Title Hunt" by using puzzles formed from book titles. A 
new variation of the library game program came in 196? 
when the Rolling Hills Regional Library in St. Joseph, 
Missouri produced "Guess Again!" This game consisted of 
two panels competing in a quiz on contemporary issues 
taken from the newspapers. 

The Detroit Public Library created a new cultural pro 
gram in 1961 entitled "Conversations About Literature". 
This weekly panel discussion, lasting one and a half to 
two hours on the library's educational channel, involved 
a panel of guest educators, librarians, authors, and 
readers! v/hile the panel discussed current literary 
topics, viewers could telephone in questions for the 
panelists to consider. The only other cultural program 
mentioned in the 1960's was a bi-monthly 15 minute series 
on the history of Dade County, produced by the Miami Pub- 
lic Library. » 
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Only two panel discussion snows (other than "Conver- 
sations About Literature*') were described in the sixties. 
One of these, by the Oklahoma State Library, had a panel 
of librarians and guests discussing books and materials 
about different topics each week. •'New Koriaons*', i- 
Kalamazoo, provided demonstrations of public and school 
library services by a panel of librarians and guests. One 
of the two "special" programs of the 1960's was similar 
in purpose; the Albany Public Library filmed a 30-minute 
tour of the library to show its services and functions. 

The other special" program was a twelve week project 
in 1969 by the Atlanta Public Library and the local schooli 
The r^o^eot was called "BAIT**, meaning "Bocks of Absorb- 
'^ing Interest Televised", After an introductory program, 
eleven quality children's books of different types were 
presented by dramatization, narration, pictures t and other 
methods. The purposes of this project were to demonstrate 
types of book presentations, to increase adults' under- 
standing of the value of children's literature, and to 
test whether or not television could stimulate reading 
and contribute to the cultural development of the dis- 
advantaged. 
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One new idea that public libraries developed in the 
1960's was that of sponsoring discussions in the library 
about non-library broadcast programs. In 1962 three 
branches of the New York Public Library provided tele- 
vision sets for the viewing of "Books of Our Time**, a 
weekly ETV panel discussion of recent books. The view- 
ers then discussed the book and the panelists • ideas 
under the leadership of library specialists. The Georgia 
Regional Library used a similar approach in 1967 with 
high school equivalency programs i, students watched the 
ETV program in the library each weel^t then remained for 
individual insti uc^-ion. 

« 

The philosophy behind library TV progx-anming in the 
1960's continued in the same vein as in the fifties. The 
fostering of good pui)lic relations for the library and 
the encouragement of reading were important purposes. 
^Iso emphasized were the public service and educational 
goals; these wore especially important to the libraries 
involved in the high school equivalency program. As in 
the 1950 *Sf the Kalamazoo library considered television an 
effective means of publicizing specific library activities. 

0/ 
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The 1970 's 

Public library use of broadcast television declined 
in the early 1970' s. The only library discussed in the 
literature as broadcasting prograins was the Joint Free 
Public Library of Morristown and Morris Township, New 
Jersey. This library produced a children's story hour, 
a twelve week series of oral history moderated by the lib- 
rarian, and a weekly ten minute book review. Special pro- 
grams included a study of the cartoonist Thomas Nast, a 
show on Renaissance music, and a four part business sera- 
inar» 

The main library use of broadcast television in the 
early 1970 "s seems to have been as a basis for discussion. 
Rather than producing their ovm shows i libraries made use 
of programs made by others. For example, the Hammond, In- 
diana Public Library provided sets for the viewing of 
•'The Turned~on Crisic", a two v/eek ETV program on drug 
abuse* Following the viewings, guest specialists served 
as discussi6n leaders. I^n a similar manner, the Purchase f 
Regional Library of Kentucky and the Buffalo and Erie 
County Public Library System in New York provided their 
facilities as viewing and tutorial centers for high school 
equivalency pro^irams. 

3% 
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It appears that the use of broadcast television has 
toecome less conunoni especially in large cities. Its major 
users now seem to be regional and medium-size city lib- ^ 
raries. These circumstances are probably due' to the 
growth of cable television in the 1970' s. 

Cable TV 

The first article on the use of cable television by 
a public library appeared in 1970. Sincia that time lib- 
rary use of cable TV has grovm to such proportions that 
broadcast television has been virtually pushed out of the 
picture. Library involvement with cable can be divided 
into. three categories, as illustrated by Table 3* The 
firct category ic the use of cable TV as a professional 
tool. The second is originating programs on a cable 
channel. The library as a community cable center, either 
as an administrative body or a teaching-viewing center, jis 
the third category. 

The use of TV as a professional tool has been a re- 
cent development related to the arrival of cable tele- 
vision. Instead of providing entertainment or informa- 
tion to the general public, televisi6n can now be used to 
meet the specific informational needs of individuals. 
This service can now be provided by Video Reference 
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Service (VRS). VRS offers visual answers over the^ local 
cable channel to questions telephoned in by patron^. The 
Natrona County Public Library in Wyoming was the firit 
public library to experiment with VRS. Their two week 
test the ser^/ice in 1970 led to its institution as a 
regular service by 1972, 

To operate VRS the library equips a staff member 
with a headset and an array of ready-reference materials. 
The staff member handles telephoned questions that re- 
quire a visual answer, such as requests for picturejB, maps 
or charts. When the answers are located, a mobile camera 
in the library cablecasts thpni during one of the time slot 
scheduled by the library. During the test period the an- 
swei's were sent out during a two hour or longer period on 
three or four days of the week; when VRS became a regular 
ser^vice, the answers have been cablecast daily from two in 
the af-^ernoon until the library closed. When the service 
is not in use a library "advertisement" is shown on the 
screen. 

Five articles have been written on VRS; Natrona's 
librarian has also appeared at raafiy library meetings and 
conventions to describe the service. Many other libraries 
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seem to be interested in the service > a^^d at l^ast one, the 
Mobile Public Library, has put a similar service into opera- 
tion. 

As was true of broadcast television, the most common 
programs offered by librarie;:, on cable TV have been- child- 
ren's shows and book reviews* (See^ Table 3). The child- ' 
renvf^s shows have usually taken the f\orm of a story hour, 
although one Canadian library offered a stamp club and 
similrff' programs. The book review programs often included 
an assortment of. library news and events. This type of pro- 
gram has been especially popular with Canadian libraries. 

Some libraries offer community een-ico programs. For 
example, the Wyoming State Libi>ary cablecasts legislative 
sessions. Similarly, the library in the town of London, 
Ontario attempted to cablecast tov/n meetings, but failed 
due to the lack of funds. On a different kind of program, 
the Kern County Library System in California supplied infor- 
■ mation on job openings in the county. 

Libraries frequently used films to fill program time- 
on cable channels. These may have come from the libraries' 
own collections or/ from outside sources, such as govern- 
ment agencies, educational institutions, or public tele- 
vision stations. The Wyoininr^ State Library used films from 
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all of these sources on such varied topics as cooking, 
health, car repair, and safety. 

Cable television is an especially appropriate medium 
for minority programming because shows can be channeled to 
selected neighborhoods. The Washington, D. C. Public Lib- 
rary made this point in its argument for the selection of 
the library as the municipal and community cable cent.er for 
the city* The library suggeijted that with cable centers in 
each neighborhood library branch', public access programming 
and library shows could be developed to meet the needs of 
very specific audiences in the. different neighborhoods 
This plan would make cable TV responsive to social needy 
rather than letting it become "a pawn of economic interests • 
Several libraries have offered minority cable programs suc- 
cessfully. The Baker Street Branch of the Kern County . 
Library System in Bakersfield, California offered Spanish 

■NfWwik^ ••^^V4«.w Jt^^ * * V ««. V J t.A..A.W4 4. \^ Ai a.AA VJIAV t/<A JU i. X WO . X i 

library in London, Ontario presented actors reading for the 
blind while the screen showed the time and temperature. 

i 

Several articles in the 1970 "s discussed ways in which 
libraries were preparing for cable. » In Toronto the library 
hac its own TV production facilities. The library of 
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Scarborough, Ontario had prepared programs and study courses 
to help the public understand the potential of cable. Ilj^ 
communities in Cape May County, New Jersey were also pre- 
pared for cable by the librar^ «hich set up a public ac-. 
cess center and instructed people in its use. 

In a Similar vein, some libraries have become or are 
seeking 'to become the community video center. The Memphis 
and Shelby County Public Library received L. S. C, A. funds 
to set up a community video center for the library to pro- 
dvice its own programs and supervise groups preparing tapes 
for cablecast. In San Jose the library has been named the 
official agency to edministpr the government channel. 
Similai^y, the Tulsa City -County Library and Boulder, Colo- 
rado's library have been approved as the video production 
facilities for the government agencies in their areas. 

A profile of the Mobile , Alabama Public Library pro- 

/ 

^ / ^ , 

lij;>rary. Mobile was the first major city in the nation to 
designate its library as the city*s agency for the admini- 
stration of public^teiev\sion. The library offers a wide 
variety of television services, including three hours of 
video reference service each day. For children the library 
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produces a nightly bedtime story. "The Golden Years", 
prepared by the library's senior citizen specialist, is 
8n interview program in which older citizens share ideas, 
films, and experiences. In 1973 the library produced twor 
film-jased series. One, called "Aladdin's Lamp", was pre- 
pared by the Business and Science Division on subjects in 
those fields'; The Humanities and Special Collections Divi- 
sion prepared the other program, "Yesteryears" , In both 
series each program was concluded with a discussion of 
library materials related to the film shown. In January, 
197^ the library planned to expand their programming in 
such a v/ay as to meet, the wide range of community needs 
and interests without extendijig beyond libi-ary i-osources 
and staff time. 

The Future 

The future cf library involvement in television seerr.s 
to lie in the area of cablecasting, rather than in broad- 
casting. ^iany libraries have been, successful in the oper- 
ation of their own cable facilities, while others have been 
designated as administrative agencies for local cable chan- 
nels. These successes indicate that librariecMvill continue 
to bf? active in the field of cable television. 



Several articles suggested further uses of cable TV 
as a professional toolt An article in the March 1973 issue 
(volume 6) of The Journal of Ltbrairv Automation ' suggested 
some business applications for video reference* services. 
One posGibility to be explored was centralized raicrofilm 
storage with coded access to the documents which could be 
retrieved and viev/ed over cable TV. Rapid transmission of 
the information over cable could be arranged to libraries 
or to individuals in their homes or businesses. This type, 
of service could solve storage problems for libraries and 
relieve librarians of some of their duties as •'museum 
curators" f J^reeing them for more service to patrons. A 
similar idea involved the retrieval and transmission of 
videotapes for the use of realtors i taped tours of proper- 
ties could be stored for the realtors to use through dial 
access t with transmission time being metered and billed to 
the appropriate realtor. Another use of cable TV as a pro- 
fessional tool would be the showing of in-system programs t 
such as story hours i discussion groups, and staff meetings. 

In the area of library-originated programming, the 
TelePrompTer Corporation has provided a service over some 
of itn channels which libraries could easily adopt. This 
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company cablecasts best-sellers which have been typed and 
proofed on computers, then transferred electronically to 
cassettes. The books are divided into portions which are 
transmitted 24 hours a day at 110 words per minute against 
a background of pleasant music until the book is completed, 
TelePrompTer had plans to introduce 150 and 300 words per 
minute speeds, as well. Several t^imes a day the current 
portion of the book is read aloud for the blind. The books 
offered by these means were determined by television rights 
and popularity of the title. TelePrompTer suggested that 
libraries could buy or rent the company ?s cassettes and 
play-back equipment, but many larger libraries might al- 
ready have much of the necessary equipment. 

Liam Kelly suggests that libraries offer more special- 
interest programs* Such shows might include consumer edu- 
cation and English lessons in foreign languages for ethnic 
groups in the cities. Two-way cable services that Kelly 
suggests include the expansion of VRS to a more interactive 
transaction and the addition of interactive computer-based 
catalog services. 25 

If Smith's vision in "The Wired Nation" were to become 
a reality, the local library no longer need be a storage 
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center for knowledge, since this function would be fulfilled 
by centralized storage centers. Instead, the local library 
could provide professional aid in the utilization of these 
storage centers, as well as offer services and programs de- 
signed to meet the needs of the local community. . 

The major obstacle to the realization of these dreams 
is financial. Although most of the necessary technology 
exists f the costs of the equipment are prohibitive to most 
libraries. There are also problems with the copyright laws 
which remain to be settled. 

Whatever the future may hold for television (whether 
commercial broadcast t educational # or cab3e) in the way of 
economic and technological developments, the medJUay must 
now be considered a valid means of offering library ser- 
vice. Kenneth Dowlin points outt 

Television is a fact of life for the vast 
majority of Americans. Therefore, we must become 
acclimatized to its uses and potential uses. 
Television will continue to develop and we must 
develop with it.^^ 

Several writers discussed the elements of successful 

television use by the public library. The first element 

is mentioned by Kenneth Dowlin in his article for The 

Wilson Library Bulletim 



With television, as with any other lib- 
rary adjunct I librarians must study the pos- 
sibilities and relate thera to the library's 
philosophy of service in order to gain an ac- 
curate picture of prospective uses. ^7 

Other authors agreed that weighing the use of television 
against the library's philosophy of service is the essen- 
tial first step to the successful integration of television 
programming into the library's total program. 

Another key to successful library TV programming is 
the recognition of the relationship that library programs 
have to other TV shows. On this subject Dowlin'saysi 

We cannot provide viable competition with 
networks or even local television systems for 
programs of pure entertainment. Our resources 
are too small and the library scene is too 
fractionalized to do so^ Therefore, we must 
recognize our proper role and remain within 
the boundaries of that role.^^ 

Brian Dale mentions this role in his article for the Canadian 
Library Journal . He see's library cable programs as comple- 
mentary to, rather than compete tive with, regular TV shows t 
library programs # he believes, need an •'intensely local 
flavor" that caters to smaller audiences,^^ Charles Gil- 
bert, director of the St^ Louis Public Library in l959t ex- 
pressed this idea when he wrote t ^ * 



Local programs have an immediate, topical.^^ ^, 

appeal and are adaptable to local needs and 
thinking. A much wider variety of books can 
Jjf brought b^ore the public than could be 
justified on a^xShow with national coverage. ^0 

Libraries must also\ave a clear idea of the coots, 
staff, equipment, skills, arid time necessary for the pro- 
duction of a product with quality. Without an adequate sup- 
ply of these resources, the library's effort^« might be more 
effective if other methods of sen^-ice were utilized. In 
••Mobile and the Cable" Donald Sager emphasizes the need for 
access to a substantial collection of high-grade film that 
has been cleared for TV| ' otherwise, the staff's imagination 
will quickly be exhausted. He also stresses a varied and 
current community resources file to provide community mem- 
bers to appear on programs. Promotion of shows and services 
is also an essential part of successful television program- 
ming. It is especially important to the effective operation 
of a Video Reference Service. 

Another key to effective programming is the realization 
of the limitations of television. One which Charles Gilbert 
pointed out is that, even on a local level, library programs 
will not reach a mass audience i most of those who watch 
programs produced by the library are contented library usors. 
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This does not mean that the audience that is reached is not 
a significant and appreciative group, but library programs 
are not likely to induce non-readers to read* Gilbert 
expressed this idea when he wrote t "Don't expect library 
TV programs to teach the value and pleasure of books co in- 
dividuals who have no interest in such thingSt**^^ Another 
limitation to television is that general programming cannot 
meet specific needs of individuals i TV shows will not re- 
place skilled librarians or selected library materials for 
the answering of specific questions and the provision of 
detailed information. Nor can TV replace the pleasure of 
a book held in the reader* s own hands* Finally t television 
programming will not cause a dramatic increase in librarj^ 
circulation J certain shows may create a temporary demand 
for one topic or bookt but the writers t such as Gilbert t 
noted that programming by their libraries did not have a 
noticeable effect on the over-all circulation of materials* 

Summary 

\^ 

At an early point in the development of the relation- 
• ship "between television and the library, librarians accepted 
TV as a valid method of library service. During the 1950' s 



^3 

library TV service involved the production and broadcast 
of programs in varied formats on a wide range of topics 
for the entire age-span of the viewing audience. The 1960*b 
saw a decline i.n library TV programming, although the popular 
Children's shows and book re/iew programs continued. In- 
stead of ^producing their own showSf several libraries 
sponsored the viewing of ETV prog^rams in their buildingsf 
this approach was especially effective for high school 
equivalency programs which could be followed by tutorial 
sessions. 

New developments in cable television in the 1970 's 
brought a revival of library interest iu p-L-ogram production. 
The ranks of channel-owning libraries were enlarged t while 
many libraries became community cable centers, serving ^s^ 
administrative agencies for local channels and aiding the 
public with the use of public access channels. New approaches 
to TV programming were developed, such as Video Reference 
Service, which enables a patron jto receive visual answers 
to his reference questions without leaving his home. 

The future seems to hold even greater service innova- 
tions, although economic factors will be major obstacles. 
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Libraries have remained open to new concepts in service and 
have been willing to experiment in spite of financial risks. 
If this pattern continues, library television service will 
spread to even more communities. 

\ 



4' 

\ 
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FOOTNOTES 



^ Nicholas Johnson, How to Talk Back to Your Tele - 
vision Set « (Boston! Little, Brovm and Co., 19?0>, P. J-S. 

2 Ibid.', p, 13. 

, 3 Leo Bogart, The Age of Television . (New York i 
JTederick Unger Publishing Co. 'j 1V56) , p. 8. 

^ Ibid., p. 8-9. 

5 Robert T. Bower, Television and the Public . (New 
York I Holt, Rinehart and Winston Co., 1973) f P. 3. 

^ Ibid. 

V Ibid. ^ 
^ Ibid. 



9 Ibid. 

10 CATV has now become an obsolete term because "com- 
munity antennas" are in decreasing uset "cable" has become 
the preferred term. 

l"*- Sloan Commission on Cable Communications, On the 
Cablet The Television of Abundance . (New Yorkt McGraw- 
Hill Book Co. , 197J.) , p. 25. ' 

> 12 Carol Anderson, "Cable TVt What's in It for Con- 

necticut Libraries," Connecticut Libraries 14 (Fall 1972) » 
12. ' 

13 Sloan Commission on Cable Communications, On the • 
Cable, p. 32. * 



1^ Ibid. 

Nicholas Johnsorit p. 15^. 

Ralph Lee Smith, "The Wired Nation," The Nation 
210 (May 18, 1970) i 5^2. 

17 Mary A. Brown, "New Media Services i Cable' TV 
and Video in the Public Library," Film Library Quarterly 
5 (Summer 1972): 6-7. 

18 Of the nir.. :ticles on cable appearing through 
-August 1974, seven were in the new quarterly. Cable Libraries . 

which began experimental publication in May 1973 by.ASIS. 

19 

^' Martin Cohen, "Television Needs Youl" Library 
Journal 83 (October It 1958) t 631. 

19a Kenneth E. King and James C, Lan^e, "Educational 
Radio and Television in the Detroit Public Library'," 
UNESCO Bulletin for Libraries 11 (November 1957) « 278. 

. • 20 C. Walter Stone, "Public Libraries, Radio, and- TV;" 
Illinois Libraries 40 (September 1958): 569, 

21 King and Dance, p. 277. 

2^ "DCPL Outlines Proposals for Library-Based Cable 
TV," Library Journal 96 (November 1, 1971) « 3555. 

23 "Library-Based Cable TV Center Sought by D.C. 
Library," J-ibrarv Journa l 96 (September 1, 1971): 2571. 

24 "TelePrompTert Bestsellers at Home on Cable TV," 
American Libraixcs 4 (November 1973) » 597-8. 
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25 Liam Kelly, "Challenge to Leadership! Cable 
Television and Maseachusetts Libraries," Bay State 
Librarian 61 (October 1972) « 20. 

26 Kenneth Dowlin, "Can a Library Find Happiness 
in the Big Cruel World of Television?" Wilson Library 
Bulletin 4? (May 1973) « 767. 

27 Ibid. 

28 rtid. 

29 Brian Dale, "Cable Television and Large Public 
Libraries. The State of the Art in Canada" - 1971.** 
Canadian LSbrarv Journal 29 (March-ATpril 1972) « I03. 

30 Charles Gilbert, "Library TV Do's and Don't's," 
Library Journal 84 (May 15. 1959) « 1556. 

Ibid. , p. 155«. 
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ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY . / 

Anderson, Carol. "Cable TVt What's in It for Connecti- 
cut Libraries," Connecticut Libraries 1^1 (Fall 1972) » 

Background and franchise information and an ap- 
peal for librarian expertise in the field of cable in 
order to assure full and constructive use of public 
access channels. 

Baker, Robert C. "Death Rattle Rumble is on Channels 2, 3» 
If,.,." Illinois Libraries 54 (March 1972) t 228-30. 

Emphasis on hardware and software of videotape 
and television. 



Barber, Beckie. "Thunder Bay on Community TV." Ontario 
Library Review 55 (June 1971) i 100-1. 

Adults' and children's departments alternate 
weekly prcgrpms on cable TV. 

\ 

Biel, Audrey C. "Teenagers and Books on TV." Top of the 
News 15 (March 1959) « 30-1, 34-5. 

Weekly panel series with local teens and guest 
experts on various topics, moderated by librarian. 

Briggs, Olga H. "On Camera." Wilson Library Bulletin 35 
(March 1961) i 551-2. , _J 

> 

Regular local program shows 30 minute film by 
the library on its functions, 

Brov-Ti, Mary A. "Cable TV and Video in the Public Library,' 
Film Library Quarterly 5 (Summer 1972) i 6-7, 

Background history and franchise information. 

"CATV Library Application." Journal of Library Automation 

6 (March 1973) i 63. > 

Mobile Public Library conBidering the business 
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applications of CATV for centralized microfilin storage 
with coded access* Also storage, retrieval, and trans- 
raisBion of videotapes for business, e.g. realtors, with 
bililng for time used. 

••California Library Uses Cable TV.'* Library Journal 98 
(October i5f 1973)* 3100. 

Kern County Public Library produces several series 
of regular programs, as well as single programs by out- 
side groups. Sponsors Video Club for 50 seventh graders-. 

Cohen, Martin, •'Television Needs Youl*' Library Journal 83 
(October 1, 1958) i 2631-2. 

Radio program expanded into TV uses interviews and 
discussion about related books. 

Cohn, Emma. "Public Access Celebration in NYC.** Film Library 
Quarterly 5 (Summer 1972) i 7-10, 

Library involved in public access programming in 
Manhattan, in addition to other groups. 

"Community Access Cable TV for Wyoming Residents." American 
Libraries 4 (December 1973) « 661-2. 

Wyoming State Library cablecasts videotapes by 
government agencies and civic groups, legislative 
sessions, city council meetings, etc, 

"DCPL Outlines Proposals for Library-Based Cable TV." 
Library Journal 96 (November 1, 1971) f 355'^-5. 

Arguments for the library being made the com- 
munity cable center. Role the D.C. Public Library 
would like to fill. 

Dale, Brian. "Cable Television and Large Public Librariec. 
The State of the Art in Canada - 1971. ' Canadian 
Library Journa l 29 (March-April 1972) « 97-103. 

5Jurvoy of Canadian libraries servinf iOO.CCO cr ;,.rrc 
to dicc^vcr how cable is being used and what effect it is 



havinr:. 
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Dance, James C. "Prospective Uses of Television in Libraries." 
UNESCO Bulletin for Libraries 17 (January 1973) « 1-6. 

Three current uses of TV by libraries, Detroit 
Public Library's approach. Possibilities for programs. 

"Decatur Telecable." Library Journal 98 (February 15t 1973)*. 
588. 

Alabama public library has program on cable channel, 

Dolby, Marsha. "The Use of Video Tape and Public Access by 
the Kern County Library System. " News Notes of Cali - 
fornia Libraries 68 (Spring 1973) « 325-9. 

Library set up community video access center which 
teaches use of videotape and aids in filming. 

Dowlin, Kenneth E. "CATV + NCPL = VRS." Wyoming Library 
Roundup 25 (June 1970) i 3-6. 

Cable TV plus Natrona County Library equals Video 
Reference Service. Description of this service. 

^ . "Can a Library Find Happinesc in the Big Cruel 



World of Television?" Wilson Library Bulletin '+7 (i-'.ay 
1973) « 763-7. 

How libraries can make use of cable TV and how tc 
prepare to do this. 

"ETV in Adult Services." American Libraries 3 (June 1972); 672, 
Public library has high school equivalency clacsc-s 
in its building to watch telecasts of "Community IV .:if-h, 
School." Provide personal attention for students. 

Eeteves, Robert. "Cable." Synergy No. 3« (September 1972 ) : 
23-6. 

Brief sketch of growth of cable. Bibliography cn 
cable, SuggetJts -possible library programs. 

Gardner, Josephine. "The Story Hour on KQrJD." Bulletin. 
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School Library Association of California 31 (November 

1959) « 10. 3^- 

Description of weekly children's program of 
story telling. 

"Georgia Regional Library Hosts TV -Learning Groups* Lib- 
rary Journal 93 (December 1. 1968) j ^^7^. 

Library provided sets for gv^ajps to watch educa- 
tional network programs, followed by individual help. 

Gilbert, Charles C. "Library TV Do's and Don't's." Library 
Journal m (May 15, 1959) i 1555-8. 

Describes special programs and three series pro- 
duced in cooperation by J6 neighborhood libraries in 
two major systems v/ith 17 subui^ban libraries. 

. "St. Louis Expands Its TV Service." Missouri 

Library Association Quarterly 19 (December 1958) i 133-7. 

Thorough descriptions of the library's three 
regular progrc.]T:c &nd special progx^ams. 



Green, Kary Catharine. "Antennas on the Roof Tops." Idaho 
Librarian 15 (January 1963) « 33-^. 

Description of Boise's three children's series. 

"Half-Hour TV Series Started by Rolling Hills Regional Lib- 
rary.** Shov;-Me Librarioo 20 (February I969) t 5-6. 

V/eckly qui:^ f:ame shov/ v/ith tv/o four-member panels 
of people from local organisations. 

Hart, Richard. "Library Broadcasting in Baltimore." Mary - 
land Libraries ?J\r (Winter 1958) 1 33-6. 

Single programs led to several series of varying 
lengths and types. Discussion of methods and problems. 



"High School Equivalency Programs Offered by Libraries." Lib- 
rary Journal 97 (December It 1972) 1 38^3. 
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Libraries serve as tutoi'ial or viewing centers for 
series of equivalency programs* 

Hotchkiss, Anita. ''Get Them Where They Live." New Jers ey 
Libraries 5 (Summer 1972) t 10. 

Public library produces short series and single 
programs for cable ^channel. 

Kelly t Liam. "Challenge to Leadershipi Cable Television and 
Massachusetts Libraries/' Bay State Librarian 61 
(October 1972) i 17-20. 

Background! history of cablet and future projections. 

Kenney» Brigitte L. and Norwood^ Frank W. ••CATVj Visual 
Library Service." American Libraries 2 (July -August 
1971) t 723-6. 

Background of cable and discussion of what can 
be done with it now by libraries and for libraries. 

King, Kenneth E. and Dance, James C. "Educational Radio and 
Television in the Detroit Public Library. - UNESCO Bul - 
letin for Libraries 11 (November 1957) t 277-80. 

Detroit •s experiences with TV — ^ philosophy and 
suggestions. 

. •^Radio and Television Activities in Michigan 

Libraries." Michi>^.^an Librarian 28 (June 1962) 1 29-32. 

December 1961 survey of Michigan public libraries 
having radio or TV programs. Of 1? responses, 11 v/ore 
in radio, ^ in TV, 3 in both. 

Krahn, Alice. "TV*s ^Library Playhouse*." Library Journal 
85 (November ±5, 1960)1 ill89-92. 

Milwaukee's weekly Saturday afternoon children* s 
show uses children to dramatize stories. 

Leitzke, Noweil. "Cable-TVi State-of-the-Art and Franchise 
Recoinmendations, " Minnesota Libr arie s 23 (Sprin^p; 1972): 
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268-70. 

Background information. Recommendations for 
writing franchises. 

•^Librarians Active in Drive to Popularize Cable TV." 
Library Journal 99 (March 15$ 197^) « 723* 

Youngstown and Mahoning County (Ohio) Library 
System active in informing community about importance 
of public access channeling and cable TV. 

"Libraries Via TV." American Libraries ^ (June 1973) « 3^1* 
Atlantic City Public Library and Cape Kay County 
Library share appropris^tion to study the equipping of 
a public access center for cable TV. 

"Library-Eased Cable TV Center Sought by D^C^ Library." 
Library Journal 96 (September 1> 1971) J 71« 

D.C. Public Library .wants to be municipal and 
community oaLle center for city. Discusses potential 
services end advantages. 

"Library-CATV Breakthrough." American Libraries 5 (January 

197^) « 1^. . 

Mobile (Alabama) Public Library first library of 
major city to be designated the city's agency to ad- 
minister public TV. 

"Library Planning for Cable." Cable Libraries 2 (March 

197^) I 3-^. 

San Francisco Public Library active in writing 
of Ideal cable franchise. 

"Library TV Programming." Cable Libraries 2 (April 197^) j 2-3. 
Memphis Public Library received L.S.C.A. funds 
to equip community video center to prepare programs for 
cablecast. ? ^ 
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"Library Uses of Cable." Cable Libraries 2 (May 197^) « ^-5. 

Wyoming State Library allows free access to cable 
facilities for government agencies and local community. 

McCulla, Dorothy H. "Scope for Librarians on Channel 2?" 
Library World 66 (January 1965) « 181. 

Suggests that art galleries and museums combine 
with public libraries of Britain to provide programs 
on educational channel. Suggestions for monthly 
national and weekly regional programs. 

McNabb, Edith M. "Beyond the Four V/alls. " Illinois Libraries 
1*7 (February 1965): ll':-9. 

Four public libraries cooperate to produce three 
10-60-6econd-long series for radio and TV. 

Martin, Allie Beth, and Sturdivant, Nan. "The Buddy Book- 
worm Show." Top of the News 15 (March 1959) « 36-8. 

Description of Tulsa Public Library's children's 

show. 
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•^Natrona County Library Opens Cable TV Outlet. " Library 
Journal 97 (March 15t 1972) t 96O-I. 

Public library has own cable channel to produce 
programs by staff and volunteers v/ith library -owned 
equipmentt Includes video reference service, 

Newton I Carolyn. ''Have You V/atched a Book Today?" Missis - 
sippi Library News 37 (June 1973) t 105. 

Library uses 2 TV sets and 2 video cassette play- 
back units for patrons to view cassettes of informa- 
tive programs produced by public TV stations. 

Price, Elizabeth Y. "Oklahoma Libraries on TV." ALA Bu lletin 
56 (October 1962) 1 829-32. 

Describes a panel dispussion show on topics re- 
lated to bookrs and readin/Tt hosted by librarians. . 



••Public Accecs." Cable Libraries 2 (March 197'+) i 6-7* 
Predicts little interest in public access on 
part of communities, except in large cities and 
university communities, 

"Public Library in Bakersfield, California Begins In- 
Service Video Training." Gable. Libraries 2 (June 
197'+) I ^. 

Training to meet goal of two staff members in 
each department and branch who are knowledgable 
about video equipment* 

"Ontario Library Moves into TV." Library Journa l 92 (April 
1, 1967) « 1^06. 

Plans to experiment with equipment and study TV 
usage by children and adults. 

Ransdell, Ed. "Watching Television in the Library." Mis - 
sissippi Library News 37 (June 1973 )« 103-4. 

Discusses placement of ETV videotapes in librarie 
and making of video cassettes for local cablecast. 

"Resolution on Video-Cable Library Services." American Lib 
raries 4 (April 1973)* 226, 

A.L»A. Council resolution urges library involve- 
ment in cable technology and in informing the public 
about cable, 

Rheay, Mary Louise. "The BAIT Proj^ict," The Georgia Lib- 
rian 6 (October 1969) t 5-7. 

Schools and public library produced series on 
eleven children's books, 

Sager, Donald J. "Mobile and the Cable," Library Journal 

98 (February 15, 1973) > 501-4. 

Public library has video reference service fol- 
lowed by re^^ular show on cable channel. Practical sur: 
ge St ions for setting: up pror-.r^ims. 
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Scribner, Bonnie. "TV and Discussion. A Winner." Focus 
on Indiana Libraries 25^ (June 1971) « 98. 

Public library used an ETV series, viewed in 
the library, as a basis for discussion groups. 

"Service Through Television* Problems and Possibilities." 
Kansas Library Bulletin 41 (1972) i 16-7. 

Uses and costs of cable service in Natrona County 
(Wyoming) Public Library. 

Sexton, Irwin. •'Simplified TV Programming." Wilson Lib« 
rarv Bulletin 33 (March 1959) t 498,. 503. 

Librarian as weekly guest on women's program 
to give brief book talks. 

Smith, Eleanor "Reviewing for Viewing." Library Journal 
85 (September 1, 1960)i 2876-9. 

Librarian discusses experience's with 38--v/eek 
series of 3~niinute book reviev/s on national TV show. 

Snyder, Dan K. "I Came Here to Praise Librarians, Not to 
Bury Them." Montana Libraries 1? (July 1964) i\ 3-6. 

TV station manager stresses need for librarians 
to be modem if they are to attract users. Suggests 
monthly TV panel show. 

Solberf^, K. Jean. "CATV Signal in LaCrosse Public Library." 
v;i^consin Library. Bulletin 6b (January-February 19?2)t 

TV set in lobby for video of AP nev/swire and 
public affairs programs. Library produces storj^ show. 

Stone, Walter C. "Public Libraries, Radio and TV." Illi- 
nois Libi-aries 40 (September 1958) i 569-73. 

Role and purpose of library use of the broadcast 
media. 

-TV-Stimulated Book Discussions to Be Held a^ NYPL Branches. 
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}Ahr&r y Journal 8? (October 15» 1962) » 3638-9. 

Experimental series of discussions follow- 
ing viewing of an ETV program. 

"TV Teacher in the Library." American L ibraries 2 (February 

1971) « 214. 
Kentucky county libraries supply study kits to 

accompany high school equivalency broadcasts which 

can be viev/ed in some of the libraries. 

"Taped in Connecticut." American Libraries 3 (October 

1972 ) « 9^0-2, 
Program about cable TV taped by state librarj'. 

Discusses Natrona County (Wyoming) cable services. 

" Tele Prom pTer« Bestsellers at Home on Cable TV," American 

Libraries 4 (November 1973) « 597-8. p 
Cablecaster. offers bestsellers on cable; typed 

by computer. Also read aloud for blind. Suggests 

libraries offer similar services. 

"Three Libraries Now Designated as Municipal Video Centers." 
Cable Libraries 2 (Karch 197^) « 3- 

Libraries administer city government access to 
city cable channels. 

Tollefson, H. A. "Television in a Trailer." Library Journal 
m (may 15, 1959) « 1559. 

Louisville Free Public Library ovms an ETV 
station. 

"Update on Casper, Wyoming." Cable Libraries 2 (March 

f 1974) « 4-5. 

Describes Natrona County Public Library video 

reference service over the library's cable channel, 

t 

"Video Experiment." America n Librarie s 5 (February ly74) « bb. 
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Fort WaynS'Uftdiana) Public Library eet up 
videotape project to prepare for arrival of cable TV. 

Warren, Katherine A. "Have Library, Will Publicize," 
Library Journal b? (June 15. 1^62) i 2320-2. 

Miami Public Library has 6 public service time 
programs on radio and TV, 

Wright, Wendy. "Educational TV' in the Scarborough Public 



Library." Canadian Library Journal 2k (January I96B) » 
3^9-50. 
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